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Goals of Distributive Education 


Joun A. BEAUMONT 


Director, Distributive Education Branch 
U. 8S. Office of Education 


KX 
DEFINITIONS 
HE TERM “distributive education” identifies a program. 
What the program proposes to accomplish may be expressed 
as education in the field of distribution and marketing. ' The pro- 
gram is vocational in that it offers instruction in “why” and “how” 
to those engaged in a distributive occupation rather than instruc- 
tion “about” to those who might be interested. 
In the 1958 revision of Bulletin No. 1, “Administration of Voca- 
tional Education,” the occupations for which this education may be 
made available are defined in the following words: 


“Distributive education occupations are those followed by 
proprietors, managers, or employees engaged primarily in market- 
ing or merchandising goods or services. Such occupations may be 
found in various business establishments, including, without 
being limited to, retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing, storing, 
transporting, financing, and risk bearing. Distributive occupa- 
tions do not include trade, industrial, or office occupations.” 


In the breadth of this definition one begins to feel and understand 
the intelligence of the framers of the George-Deen Act where the 
term “distributive occupational subjects” is found, thereby intro- 
ducing the concept of education for distribution. 

Distributive Education provides instruction designed to prepare 
students for work in the field of distribution, which is the marketing 
and merchandising of goods and services. Distribution is that area 
of the economy which adds time and place utility to goods and 
services. Efficient marketing and merchandising activities enable 
the consumer to obtain readily the goods and services available in 
our economy. Instruction in the distributive education program 
presents the place of distribution in the economy, the organization 
of marketing and merchandising activities, and the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes needed by all persons engaged in distribution. 
While the distributive education program applies equally to pro- 
prietors, managers, or employees, the high school program applies 
particularly to employees who are beginning workers. The high 
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school program is a cooperative enterprise using both the facilities 

od of the school, and the marketing and merchandising resources of 
the community. Instruction in the school is supplemented by super- 
vised work experience provided by cooperating businesses. 


GOALS OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
In Vocational Education Bulletin No. 255, ‘Vocational Educa- 
tion in Distributive Occupations” the objectives of a distributive 
education program are stated as follows: 


1. To develop abilities of distributive education workers to 
give intelligent, helpful, and economical service to the 
consumer. 

) 2.To develop greater job satisfaction; to increase earning 
power; to insure advancement on merit; to create a feeling 
of permanency of employment in the mind of the distribu- 
tive worker. 

3. To reduce business losses due to inefficient employees, as 
well as to unsound management practices and policies. 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 

The economic implications of the distributive education pro- 
gram are tremendous in view of the current development of business 
in our society. Distribution or marketing continues to become an 
increasingly important aspect of the total business picture as 
specialization increases. Mass production, which is the result of 

, specialization, only functions through mass distribution. Each 
producer of a good product or service continually has to cope with 
marketing problems. The increasing importance of distribution 

to our economy becomes apparent when one realizes that while the 
total population in this country increased 100% between 1900 and 
1950, the number of individuals engaged in distribution and market- 

) ing increased 600% during this period. 

The importance of education in the area of distribution becomes 
of increasing concern when one realizes that the whole field of distri- 
bution is still one which engages the efforts of many small businesses 
as well as large corporations. Distribution or marketing is still an 

\ occupational area which attracts the eflorts and savings of those who 


P wish to engage in business for themselves. Frequently this indi- 
' vidual has been a successful doer, such as a salesman, an accountant, 
) or a skilled craftsman. Distribution offers him a great opportunity, 


but also many problems. 
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CHALLENGES IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
The real challenges in the distributive program are threefold: 


1. To provide educational programs for individuals engaged in 
distribution. 

This is a fundamental challenge and will continue to provide a 
real test for the abilities of the distributive educator, whether he is 
in the cooperative high school program, the post high school pro- 
gram, or the adult program. 


2. To aid in improving the techniques of distribution. 


As distribution continues to make a greater impact on the wel- 
fare of each citizen, he will have a right to expect improved tech- 
niques which will make goods and services more readily available. 
Unfortunately in the past too little has been spent in research on 
distribution. There is evidence to indicate that more money and 
effort is being expended now to discover improved methods of 


distributing goods and services. 


3. To encourage increasing acceptance of the wide range of re- 
sponsibilities which accompany the right to engage in distribution 
in a free, competitive society. 

The right to engage freely in distribution and marketing is a 
most important aspect of a free society. Not only does this right 
apply to the individual engaged in a distributive occupation, but it 
applies equally to the consumer, in that the consumer has a free 
choice to vote for the good or service he prefers through his pur- 
chase or rejection of a particular good or service. Both the business- 
man and the consumer must be concerned with the continuance of 
this right to engage in distribution in a free, competitive society. 


SUMMARY 

The goals of distributive education reflect particularly the direc- 
tions which should be taken in the development of an instructional 
program which will serve those engaged in distributive occupations. 
The challenges in distributive education indicate the vision of the 
distributive educators who see in their professional responsibilities 
an opportunity to contribute to the future growth and development 
of our free society through bringing the forces of education to bear 
upon the increasing complexities of distribution. 
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The Need for Distributive Education 
in the High School 


R. C. VAN WAGENEN 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education 
California State Department of Edvcation 


HOULD DISTRIBUTIVE education have an important place 

in the high school? Will the new added emphasis on science 
and mathematics take its toll on this vocational business education 
program? How important are the distributive occupations? Do 
merchants give employment preference to high school students who 
have had merchandising training? How extensive is the feeling on 
the part of high schools that a very large majority of their students 
will continue on to higher education and that vocational education 
should be reserved for the junior college? Is general education ade- 
quate for most entry jobs in the distributive occupations? 

These and other related questions must be answered to the satis- 
faction of the high school administration before consideration can 
be given to the place of distributive education in the high school 
program. 

Need for research and experiment 

The late Charles Kettering of General Motors said, “An ounce 
of experiment is worth a pound of theory.” There is a real need for 
experimenting with the high school curriculum. Does it meet the 
needs of our ever-expanding business economy? 

There is considerable information available which shows the im- 
portance of the distributive occupations in our economy. This in- 
formation has important implications for the high school. Some of 
the general observations gleaned from many research studies show 
that: 


1. The distributive occupations, such as in retailing and other 
sales occupations, are the largest single employer of high school 
students. 

2. The education required for most entry jobs in the distributive 
occupations can be completed at the high school level. 

3. Over 50 per cent of the high school students enter business 
employment soon after graduation. Seventy-five percent of 

this number find employment in the distributive occupations. 
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4. Less than 2 per cent of high school graduates who are em- 
ployed in retailing have had courses in salesmanship, retailing, 
merchandising, advertising, or related studies. 


5. Retailers continually complain that more attention should be 
given to teaching the three R’s in the high school. They also 
say that young people need more understanding of our free 
enterprise system, need training in how to develop good work 
habits, deal successfully with customers, fellow workers, and 
with store management. 


Some general assumptions which need further study 


It is generally assumed that a very large number of high school 
graduates continue on to higher education and that the college 
preparatory curriculum in the high school is quite adequate for 
most entry jobs for high school students. 

Do we have studies and investigations which validate this as- 
sumption, or should we continually experiment with controlled 
groups comparing the occupational success of those who have been 
vocationally trained with those who have taken the college prepara- 
tory or general education program? 

There is a feeling generally that the opportunities in the distribu- 
tive occupations are not challenging to the high school student, 
also that retailers by and large do not prefer the retail training 
program in the high school over the general education offerings. 

What evidence is available to indicate that merchants have a 
broad concept of the aims and purposes of the high schools which 
includes an understanding of the curricular offerings? 

Do counselors have information which is up to date regarding 
the career opportunities in retailing? This is an area which lends 
itself to continuous study. 

High schools by and large are well informed regarding responsi- 
bility to the high school students and the communities they serve. 
Many high schools conduct follow-up studies of graduates on a con- 
tinuing basis to evaluate the effectiveness of the instructional pro- 
gram. Some high schools, however, are not able to validate their 
assumptions with actual studies and investigations conducted con- 
currently with the curriculum building. 


Bureau sponsored research studies 


During the school years 1955 through 1958, the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education sponsored research studies in 35 communities. Most 
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of these studies were designed to determine the training needs in 
the distributive occupations area in various communities in Cali- 
fornia. Several of the studies involved evaluation of the distribu- 
tive education curriculum through student follow-up studies. 

A brief summary has been prepared which reviews the major 
findings of all the cooperative studies developed by the Bureau. 
This summary has been made available to all secondary schools in 
California. It is obviously not possible to review even the major 
findings of the 37 different studies. Only the highlights of a few are 
included herein: 


The Torrance Study 


Procedure: Teams of two students each personally contacted 
and interviewed 340 businessmen. Information gathered was 
tallied on a master data sheet and condensed into reporting 
form. 

Conclusions: Businessmen showed a willingness to provide 
153 training stations for the part-time cooperative program. 
Employers indicated that they were looking for employees with 
high standards in skills and personal qualities and are willing 
to cooperate in improving these standards for entering em- 
ployees. Most employers agreed that students who wish to make 
selling their vocation must enroll in salesmanship courses and 
should engage actively in the distributive work experience edu- 
cation program. Added emphasis should be given to training 
for the distributive occupations by providing a curriculum pat- 
tern of basic business bookkeeping, business law, consumer eco- 
nomics, business machines, retail salesmanship, merchandising, 
and work experience education. 


The San Jose Study 


Procedure: Questionnaires were developed and given to the 
following four groups: business teachers, administrators, parents, 
and business students in the San Jose High School District. A 
questionnaire was also administered to businessmen in the com- 
munity by the students of the San Jose Junior College Merchan- 
dising Club. 

Conclusions: Of the 316 merchants responding, 281 indicated 
that a distributive work experience program would be of value. 
The merchants indicated that they would be willing to help the 
schools establish a school-sponsored distributive education work 
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experience program. Out of 658 high school students respond- 

ing, 496 indicated a desire to participate in a work experience 
program. Three hundred ten parents responded and 271 stated 
that they felt that their sons or daughters should have some 
practical experience or part-time work while in school. Nine 
out of 13 business teachers thought that the distributive work 
experience program would be of significant value in their school. 
All high school principals felt that such a program would be a 
very valuable contribution to the high school curriculum. 


Follow-up studies of merchandising students 


a Torrance High School District surveyed 96 former distribu- 
tive education students with 78 responses. The responses to 
the questionnaire appear below: 


= Similar studies validated the importance of the cooperative re- 
tail training program in the high school from the viewpoint of the 
student, the parent, and the employer. 


Ventura County 


Ventura County discovered that 30.7 per cent of its labor 
force was engaged in the distributive occupations. It was 
recommended in the survey that the schools give added emphasis 
to training for these occupations. It was suggested that the high 
schools follow up on the suggestions from the merchants regard- 
ing the training needs in retailing. The merchants were re- 
ported as being very willing to work with the schools. It is 
understandable that the percentage of workers in the distribu- 
tive occupations in Ventura County would be below the state 
average of 43 per cent because this county is known for its 
agriculture and farming. 


Retailing surveys 


Schools and the public in general are not too well informed on 
the nature of the field of retailing, its educational needs, career 
opportunities, etc. A statewide study, verified by several community 
studies has revealed information about retailing which should be 
valuable in building the high school retailing curriculum. 

Though California has a strong system of junior colleges, it still 
recognizes the fact that only 43 per cent of its high school students 
continue on to higher education (junior college, four-year college, 
or university) immediately after graduation. The 57 per cent of 
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TALLY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS INTERPRETED 
BY NUMBER AND BY PER CENT OF RETURNS 
OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE GROUP 


YEs No 
Question Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
Number ber | Cent | ber | Cent 
1. Was your work experience in high school your first 
real permanent part-time job?.................. 44 | 56.4] 34 | 43.6 
2. At the time you enrolled in the program, did you 
feel you had to go to work?.................... 33 | 42.3} 45 | 57.7 
3. Were you or your family in definite need of finan- 
cial support at the time?....................... 18 | 23.1 | 60 | 76.9 
4. If you had not been able to work part of the school 
day, would you have had to quit school to work?...| 14 | 18.0 | 64 | 82.0 
5. Would you say that your grades in schoo! improv- 
ed after you enrolled in the program?............ 42 | 53.8) 36 | 46.2 
6. Did your experience give you more of a feeling of 
independence and growing up?.................. 69 | 88.4 9 | 11.6 
7. Did your parents approve of your working?...... 78 |100.0 ie Bony 
8. Before getting on the program, did you have a poor 
19 | 24.4] 59 | 75.6 
9. Did your attendance record improve after you en- 
10. Did your citizenship grades improve after you en- 
40 | 51.2| 38 | 48.8 
11. Did your working and meeting the public change 
your outlook on school and life in general? How? 
(Please explain briefly) Students answering this 
section stated that they felt more independent, 
self-confident, learned to know and get along with 
people better, valued their educational opportuni- 
ties more highly, and received a clearer under- 
standing of handling money and economics in 
53 | 67.9] 25 | 32.1 
12. Did your work experience help you decide on a 
34 | 43.6 | 44 | 56.4 
13. Did your work experience help you in getting your 
34 | 43.6 56.4 
14. Are you going to prepare for or follow the same 
15. Did you or are you going to college?............ 45 | 57.7] 33 | 42.3 
16. Would you recommend the schools continue with 
the Work Experience Education Program?....... 76 | 96.1 2 3.9 


high school graduates who terminate their education are entitled 
to job satisfaction through successful employment. The high school 
has an important responsibility in the preparation of young men 


and women for the world of work in our ever changing, complex, 


business economy. 
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Early Birds in Business 


Joun O. PERREAULT 


Supervisor, Adult Education 
Richmond Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia 


ACH YEAR some 1500 graduates of programs of education for 
distribution leave Virginia’s high schools to assume full-time 

situations in the market place. How many of these young people, 

trained in the arts of distribution and merchandising, obtain and 
retain full-time employment in these fields? That is the question 
which Virginia's Distributive Education Service set out to determine. 

To put it another way, the question boiled down to this: Does 

Distributive Education prepare its students for careers in distribu- 

tion or its related fields? 

The answers obtained and the method of securing those answers 
have meaning not only for Distributive Education coordinators and 
guidance personnel, for school administrators and cooperating 
merchant groups, but also have major implications for current and 
prospective students and their parents, as well as for the economic 
life of the community. In these days of renaissance or rebirth of 
public interest in all aspects of education as a major factor in our 
national life, it is important that educators and educational insti- 
tutions engage in a real job of soul-searching to determine whether 
purported objectives are actually accomplished—or whether like 
beauty, educational programs are their own excuse for being! Fortu- 
nately, Virginia’s Distributive Education Service had long developed 
the habit of self-appraisal. Consequently the above question pre- 
sented not a challenge but an opportunity to fortify a belief in the 
fundamental philosophy of cooperative training. 


THREE OBJECTIONS OF FOLLOW-UP 


To secure authoritative answers to the above questions a follow- 
up survey of 31 schools representing every section of the Old 
Dominion, and covering program graduates over a five year period 
(1951-1955) was undertaken. Specifically the study set out to 
achieve the following three objectives: 


1.To discover what the Distributive Education students who 
graduated between 1951 and 1955, or who dropped out of 
school at the end of the junior year, are now doing. 
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2. To determine to what extent the students have remained in 
distributive occupations since high school. 
3. To establish a procedure of follow-up that can become a 


permanent annual part of Distributive Education’s program 
of appraisal and evaluation. 


Records of the Virginia State Department of Education show 
that 5,733 students had completed one or more years of Distributive 
Education training in Virginia’s public high schools during the five 
year period covered. Of this number 1,701, or approximately 30 
per cent of the state total, had been trained in the 31 schools in- 
cluded in the study. 1,167 individual responses from former stu- 
dents were received and tabulated. These represent 20 per cent of 
the total Distributive Education state enrollment for the survey 
period and 69 per cent of the Distributive Education enrollment in 
the 31 participating schools. The 31 schools include are scattered 
across the entire state, and vary considerably both as to size and 
community economic-social-cultural pattern. It seems, therefore, 
proper to conclude that the composite picture developed from the 
responses secured is truly representative of the state as a whole. 


FUNDAMENTAL IMPLICATIONS 
Just what did the survey show in respect to the occupational 
status of former Distributive Education students? The graphs and 
commentary included in the full survey report provide a mass of 
important and interesting detail, but the major implications can 
be gratifying and simply stated: 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Sept. 1957 
Geographical School 

Name of School Community Location Population 
Appalachia Appalachia S.W. 615 
Brookville Campbell County Central 469 
Clarke County Berryville N.W. 422 
Clintwood Clintwood S.W. 645 
George Washington Danville S. Central 1510 
Granby Norfolk S.E. 2073 
Hopewell Hopewell Central 953 
James Blair Williamsburg S. Central ~ 549 
James Monroe Fredericksburg Northern 557 
Jefferson Roanoke Western 1688 
John Marshall Richmond Central 1681 
Lane Charlottesville Central 1019 
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Sept. 1957 
Geographical School 
Name of School Community Location Population 
Luray Luray N.W. 412 
Robert E. Lee Staunton Central 768 
Loudoun Leesburg Northern 1130 
Marion Marion S.W. 876 
Maury Norfolk SE. 1981 
Mount Vernon Fairfax County N.E. 1704 
Newport News Newport News SE. 1358 
Princess Anne Princess Anne County S.E. 2175 
Pulaski Pulaski S.W. 1199 
Thomas Jefferson Richmond Central 1836 
Suffolk Suffolk S.E. 539 
Wakefield Wakefield S.E. 95 
Warren County Warren County Northern 1049 
Waynesboro Waynesboro Central 897 
William King Abingdon Western 371 
Wilson Memorial Augusta County Central 1422 
Woodstock Woodstock N.W. 256 


The program of cooperative training in distributive occupations is doing a 
remarkable job of selecting and training Virginia’s young people for permanent 
employment in the field of distribution. 


From those cooperating with the state study, over half (54 per 
cent) of the program alumni are now working in distributive occu- 
pations. The last years of the survey period indicated an up-turn 
even for this relatively high figure. (The report of the single year 
1955 shows a full 64 per cent so engaged.) 20 per cent of the 
respondents were fulfilling their military duty at the survey time 
and were, therefore, temporarily withdrawn from the civilian labor 
force. Doubtless the majority of these will re-enter the occupational 
ranks upon the completion of military duty. 

18 per cent of the respondents are women engaged in household 
duties; these constitute a reserve of trained workers who are pre- 
pared to periodically move in and out of the stream of distribution 
as the demands of business or the needs of their families indicate. 

The fact that 4 per cent are engaged in full-time educational 
activities on the post high school and college level, or that 7 per cent 
combine such activity with a part-time job, indicates that the vast 
majority of students consider their Distributive Education course in 
the high school to be terminal training. This of course is what 
the program was designed to be. The increase of 10 per cent in 1955 
of those going to college is dramatic proof, however, that students 
can select Distributive Education or other phases of vocational edu- 
cation as a part of their high school program without, as is frequent- 
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ly erroneously held, eliminating the possibility of a college educa- 
tion. This increase also reflects the effort made in that period to 
make scholarships available to Distributive Education high school 
graduates, and so raise them to the professional ranks in the field 
of distribution, or prepare them to join the educational force as 
Distributive Education coordinators. Already several of these young 
people are back in Virginia communities providing training oppor- 
tunities for the “younger generation.” 


Types OF Positions HELD 

Distributive Education is designed to prepare its students for 
full-time occupations in many segments of the field of distribution. 
Broadly speaking these include retailing, wholesaling and the service 
trades. As a practical approach a large percentage of the students 
receive their “basic training” in retail establishments. What kind of 
jobs do they hold thereafter? The survey shows that 72 per cent 
remain in inside selling or retailing. 5 per cent eventually move to 
outside selling, and 23 per cent enter the service trades either on 
their own or working in an established firm. 

Among the variety of situations reported in these areas are the 
following: 


Selling Credit work Beauty shop management 
Stock work Cashiering Radio and T.V. service 
Route selling Automobile selling Traffic 

Banking Insurance Service station management 
Finance Advertising Trade association service 
Designing Checking 


LEADERSHIP POSITIONS 

It would seem probable that the student who has had the ad- 
vantage of special guidance and training will move forward more 
rapidly in his selected field. Does Distributive Education provide 
such a “jet assist?” Again the survey reveals some gratifying an- 
swers. 16 per cent of the graduates are in management or super- 
visory positions. These include situations as owner, sole manager, 
assistant manager, finance manager, department manager, and sales 
supervisor. 

The survey report can best be summarized in the words of R. R. 
Elliott, Chairman of the Advisory Board of a nationally known 
clothing firm. “We in the retail industry believe that Distributive 
Education . . . will do much to solve the shortage of trained person- 
nel.... Students in the program who are interested in a retailing 
career have unlimited opportunities.” 
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The Advisory Committee in Distributive 
Education 


CARL ARNSPIGER 


Coordinator of Brownwood High School 
Distributive Education Program, Brownwood, Texas 


ISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION is the vocational training of 
people who work in retail, wholesale or service selling fields; 
therefore teachers, students and business people make this program 
in the secondary schools. 

This vocational instruction has been growing in the schools 
throughout our nation because of three reasons; first, the students 
for whom the program is designed, come into it by choice because 
of their desire to follow a career in the field of distribution. Second, 
Teacher-Coordinators cannot provide work experiences for the stu- 
dents in the classroom and must seek cooperation on the part of 
business people who provide training stations in their places of 
business, where actual work experiences may be received. Third, 
business people are constantly looking for young men and women 
in this field and turn to the Distributive Education trainees to help 
supply their employment needs. 

In a cooperative program the Coordinator must turn to others 
for aid in helping to make the program a success. The advisory 
committee is the answer to his need. In Brownwood, the committee 
is composed of the following three members; the high school princi- 
pal, a local sales manager of a hardware company, and the manager 
of the local J. C. Penny organization. Meetings are called by the 
chairman at the suggestion of the Coordinator. 

Before school begins each year the Coordinator reports to the 
principal and discusses with him such subjects as schedules (which 
allow for a full sixty minutes for each of the Distributive Education 
Classes) , selection of students, room assignment, equipment needs 
and seeks the principal’s approval of plans for the year. The 
principal is not only a big help to the students but also gives tre- 
mendous backing to the Coordinator in seeing that the program has 
a chance to function smoothly. The principal was one of the first 
to see the need for such a program in his school and in his report to 
the superintendent recommended that it be established. It is there- 
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fore very obvious that the high school principal is one of the key 
men of our committee. 

The local sales manager of the hardware concern serves as chair- 
man of the local advisory committee. He has been associated with 
the progrm since it was inaugurated in 1948 and has served faith- 
fully as a training sponsor, a committee member, or as its chairman 
since that time. Last year the Distributive Education Club honored 
him with a ten year pen at its annual Employer-Employee banquet. 

The Coordinator seeks the help of this committee member fre- 
quently, and he is always interested in discussing the welfare of the 
program. One day during a visit, he told the Coordinator to 
emphasize to the students the importance of being honest on the job, 
at school, at home and with themselves. He very cleverly stated his 
idea in this manner: “Tell the students never to be guilty of tieing 
their shoe strings in the other man’s watermelon patch.” One can 
readily see that this kind of advice is always welcomed by the stu- 
dents when they are discussing the subject of Store Attitudes. 
Another pet expression of his is that every person who enters our 
door is a potential customer, therefore never let your back be turned 
to the door. 

Not only does the business man counsel with the Coordinator 
but he lectures to the D. E. Club at its professional meetings. He 
has served as a panel member at various club meetings, and is will- 
ing at all times to help our youth find their places in the business 
world. He is a good student and never ceases to study. This fall 
he is taking a course on Personnel Management in the local college. 

The third member of our advisory committee is the manager of 
the local J. C. Penny store. Like the sales manager, he is willing to 
serve as a lecturer to the local club and supplies the Coordinator 
with a wealth of current teaching materials from which the students 
may profit in their individual assignments. He is also interested 
in assisting the program to meet the community needs. For the 
past two years he has served on the Retail Committee of the Brown- 
wood Chamber of Commerce. It is largely through his efforts that 
the Chamber of Commerce sponsors a D. E. Student Activity Day 
in the city, at which time local firms who sponsor a D. E. Student 
allow their trainees to be student managers for the day. Each firm 
is responsible for having its student’s picture in the local daily news- 
paper advertisement, inviting the public to come to their store and 
trade with them. This activity encourages the students to get out 
and solicit business for their store thus increasing buyer participa- 
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tion, with results which have been very gratifying. He also counsels 
with the Coordinator and school officials on all Distributive Educa- 
tion matters which are helpful to the program. 

Only last spring the Committee recognized the need of the 
students participating in the Area Distributive Education Day at 
San Angelo College. They volunteered to leave their businesses 
and aided in the sponsoring of all thirty trainees for the activities 
of that day. This was done at their own expense but again they had 
the pleasant experiences of working and associating with the young 
business men and women. 

The Advisory Committee adds further strength to the program 
by serving as judges of the local Distributive Education Contests. 
When the students see that adult business men are interested in 
their participation in contests, they take renewed interest in their 
efforts to reach perfection. Students are very willing to listen to 
helpful suggestions and constructive criticisms and as a result of the 
help from these able business men, many contests have been won. 

Not only does the Advisory Committee help in the promotion 
of the high school distributive education program, but they make 
recommendations to the Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants 
Association, or some other sponsoring group to take advantage of the 
adult programs which are sponsored by the state university. Here 
high school students as well as adult employers and employees profit 
from the excellent teachings of University professors. 

Through the years the committee has been interested in review- 
ing training plans of the various students and have been helpful in 
offering constructive suggestions. The members are also interested 
in seeing that training stations are established which will meet the 
wishes of the student as well as offer them training of a technical 
nature and the development of high standards. They work con- 
stantly toward helping to establish fair training wages for the 
students for the purpose of preventing exploitation of the trainees. 

Throughout the years only men of the highest moral standards 
have served on the various committees. It seems that they strive to 
lose themselves in their many kind and helpful activities through the 
service of the school officials and coordinators. Truly it may be said 
that they are the unsung heroes of Distributive Education and to 
them great credit must be given. They possess a very high sense of 
altruism in that they have an unselfish interest in the welfare of the 
youth in Distributive Education. 
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Distributive Education in the 
Comprehensive High School 


T. CARL BRowNn 
State Supervisor Distributive Education, North Curolina 


USSIA SENT Sputnik into space 14 days before America boosted 

its satellite into the skies. Almost at once in this country, con- 

cern over the high school curriculum reached near hysteria. This 

great interest is good. But the public concern should be channeled 

toward the support of an improved educational program which meets 

the diverse needs of all pupils so that each can make his best contri- 
bution to the nation. 

In a dictatorship, the rigid discipline may be extended into all 
areas of life—including education. The desires and the freedoms 
of individuals may be ruthlessly ignored. This may serve the “wel- 
fare of the state’’—as it is conceived by the current boss—but it goes 
counter to every precept of democracy. 

It should be noted, also, that strong democracies have survived 
several dictatorships which bent the total resources of the countries 
toward one end, and still found that was not enough. We can and 
should borrow the best from other educational systems, but we must 
take care not to destroy the best features of our own system. Un- 
doubtedly, the fields of science and mathematics should be greatly 
strengthened and improved in most schools. Pupils talented in 
those subjects should be encouraged to enroll. 

But, can all pupils be made to fit the same pattern? Should 
those courses designed to develop good citizenship be abandoned 
because they take too much of the pupil’s time? Should vocational 
courses be abandoned, or the introduction of such courses neglected, 
when there is greater need than ever before for trained employees in 
business and industry? 

A school administrator must seek answers to many questions in 
the immediate future and possibly withstand many public pressures. 

Our ideal of equality of opportunity has tended to permit any 
individual to try to reach any objective and to select any subjects he 
desires. It is recognized, of course, that the complete freedom of 
the individual to choose goals which are either unworthy of his 
ability or unattainable, results in waste and frustration. 
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The welfare of the individual, as well as the welfare of the na- 
tion, demands effective counseling and guidance so that individuals 
will choose to work toward goals in which they can make the greatest 
contribution to society as well as to themselves. This also means 
that an effective school must provide opportunities for general edu- 
cation for all pupils, including an understanding of democracy, 
specialized curricula for the “academically talented,” for the “slow 
learners,” and vocational preparation for a great many boys and 
girls. 

In this article, we are concerned with the place of distributive 
education in the high school curriculum in the comprehensive or 
general high school. It should be emphasized that distributive 
education is an integral part of the curriculum, not a tangent. To 
illustrate: 

A boy I know failed one or two classes in the lower grades and 
didn’t have a chance to take foreign languages in high school. He 
took distributive education, and in business saw the advantages of 
schooling. The practical experience was his spur. This boy en- 
rolled at a leading university on a probationary basis. Besides 
attending classes, he worked as an assistant in a supermarket. In 
1958, he was graduated, with honors, in business administration. 

A comprehensive or general high school must serve an extremely 
heterogeneous group of pupils. This is in contrast to the very small 
rural school isolated from trading centers, to the suburban schools 
in areas where nearly all pupils are preparing for college and to the 
separate vocational schools where education is largely industrial in 
nature. 

The problem of the comprehensive high school is to offer an 
educational program geared to the needs of pupils with widely vary- 
ing academic abilities, aptitudes, social and economic standards, and 
vocational aspirations. In general these high schools serve all pupils 
in cities of 5,000 to 150,000, those in consolidated county districts 
and, in many cases, geographical districts in the larger cities. Usually 
less than half the pupils in these schools have any real expectation 
of post-high school education. And, with overcrowded colleges 
exhibiting greater selectivity in admission, the division may become 
even more one-sided. 


Examine these three aspects of the role of distributive education 
in the comprehensive high school: 1. The responsibility for voca- 
tional preparation of boys and girls. 2. The kinds of schools in 
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which distributive education should be offered, and, 3. The types of 
pupils who should be enrolled. 

1. Does the high school have a responsibility for helping boys 
and girls choose and prepare for a suitable vocation? In practice, 
most educators probably accept some degree of responsibility in the 
high school for vocational preparation. Nearly all statements of 
objectives of the secondary schools include the need to prepare 
students for work. The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals listed first in the ten imperative needs of youth in “Educa- 
tion for All American Youth”: 

“All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understand- 
ings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. To this end most youth need 
supervised work experience as well as education in the skills and 
knowledge of their occupation.” 

That the vocational objective is important at the secondary 
school level is attested to by the increase in the number of high 
schools offering vocational courses, despite additional costs in some 
instances and in spite of the greater difficulty of scheduling pupils 
for many of these courses. 

U. S. Census data shows that employment in distribution and 
services has increased steadily in the past century. Now, 20 to 25 
per cent of the working population is engaged in this field of work. 
Because the business establishments are relatively small, there are 
many opportunities for ownership and for managerial positions. 

The late Dr. Harry A. Jager of the U. S. Office of Education once 
wrote, “Selling, distribution and allied jobs in personal services 
provide by all odds the greatest single group of vocational oppor- 
tunities today. In variety, remuneration and availability, these jobs 
compare favorably with those in any other occupational classifica- 
tion, including even the professions.” 

When should distributive education courses be offered? The 
usual plan calls for the courses in grades 11 and 12. The extension 
of schools in some areas to grades 13 and 14 and the development 
of community colleges have led some people to advocate postpone- 
ment of vocational courses to that level. Supporters of postpone- 
ment point out that specialized training will follow a broad educa- 
tional base, that pupils are more mature and consequently closer to 
full-time employment. This idea merits careful consideration for 
places in which post high school facilities are available. 

It must also be borne in mind, however, that the early selection 
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of at least a tentative vocational objective by a pupil gives purpose 
to his educational plans and study. At this stage, he may discard 
as well as select a vocation before later responsibilities force him 
to make a definite choice. 

Valid questions have been raised with regard to the training of 
young persons for specific jobs because of the rapid changes in occu- 
pations which may eliminate many existing jobs. This is especially 
true in industry and to some extent in many distributive occupa- 
tions. For that reason, probably more attention should be given to 
the development of an understanding of the function of distribution 
and different methods of increasing efficiency. This could supple- 
ment the actual learning of specific jobs. 

2. In what schools should distributive education be offered? 
This question is concerned with the size of the high school, the 
population of the community and the nature of the community. In 
theory we say that a pupil ought to choose those courses which will 
enable him to develop to the fullest extent his own particular abili- 
ties. But in the very small school practical considerations limit the 
offerings and the principal must decide whether certain specialized 
courses, of which distributive education is one, can be offered in 
addition to other curricula required. The question of size of the 
high school enrollment, therefore, pertains to the smaller school 
with fewer than 300 to 500 pupils. 

In the first place there should be sufficient pupils in the junior 
and senior classes who will likely find a career in some phase of 
distribution, and who can profit by specialized instruction, to justify 
the employment of a teacher-coordinator. The optimum size of the 
group is generally conceded by school administrators and super- 
visors to be about 25 to 40 pupils. 

Since normally at least 20 per cent of the working population of 
any urban community is engaged in some field of distribution or 
services, we may expect at least 20 per cent of the high school pupils 
to find work in this field. The actual percentage may vary from 10 
to 50 per cent in different communities. Thus a cooperative pro- 
gram in distributive education might well be considered in a high 
school with an enrollment of 270 to 300 pupils or more. Teacher- 
coordinators employed in many of the smaller schools devote a part 
of the day to teaching subjects other than distributive education. 

Since distributive education in the high school includes super- 
vised work experience in retail, wholesale, or service businesses, on- 
the-job training and employment opportunities must be available. 
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Population and the nature of the community offer fairly reliable 
indexes to training and employment opportunities. Experience 
indicates that usually a city with a population of 5,000 or more 
offers sufficient opportunities. There are many who would set this 
figure lower. 

The nature of the community also is a deciding factor. A larger 
industrial community within an hour’s travel time of a metropolitan 
trading center may offer limited opportunities in distribution while 
a smaller trading center serving a large rural area may offer much 
better opportunities. The consolidated county school located with- 
in 10 to 12 miles of a large trading center frequently offers excellent 
opportunities and in many of these schools extremely effective 
cooperative programs have been established. 

Other factors, which are refinements of those given above, include 
the rate of population increase (or decrease); total persons em- 
ployed; number of retail, wholesale, and service business establish- 
ments; number of persons employed in distribution and services; 
total retail sales; and effective buying income. In North Carolina 
these data were collected by David Tally, a doctoral candidate at 
Duke University, and have been analyzed by Mr. Tally and the 
writer. 

Members of any state staff would be able to help school ad- 
ministrators in determining whether distributive education should 
be offered in a particular school. 

Most pupils who should enroll in distributive education will plan 
to enter full-time employment on graduation from high school. But 
follow-up studies show that 5 to 12 per cent of them do enter college. 
These must have help in selecting subjects so as to meet entrance 
requirements in the college selected. 

It should be emphasized that distributive education should not be 
presented as a program for those who are not going to college. For 
then social barriers are established so that pupils who need and 
could profit most by the training would not enroll. 

Attention is also directed to the lower limit in scholastic ability. 
Those who do not perform acceptably in scholastic work and in 
other school activities will not likely be acceptable to employer- 
trainers nor will they be able to profit by one or two years special- 
ized training. Again there are exceptions. 

We have discussed the types of pupils who ought to be encour- 
aged to enroll in distributive education. What about those who are 
at present enrolled? 
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In most states follow-up studies of pupils who were enrolled in 
distributive education and who have been graduated from high 
school indicate that 50 to 80 per cent of those still in the labor 
market are engaged in distributive occupations. Probably the 60 
per cent is extremely good considering the fact that vocational 
objectives of pupils 16 and 17 years of age might be expected to 
change. 

In his study of the distributive education program in North 
Carolina, Mr. Tally attempted to secure and analyze certain facts 
about pupils enrolled in distributive education. It was ascertained 
that the percentage of pupils in the junior and senior classes who 
were on the honor roll for a specific grading period was the same 
as the percentage of the remainder of the juniors and seniors who 
made the same honor roll. 

In the opinion of principals of high schools offering distributive 
education, there was no appreciable difference in the general repu- 
tation of pupils enrolled in distributive education and the re- 
mainder of the junior and senior classes. 

With regard to the need of income from part-time work, about 
20 per cent of the principals indicated that pupils enrolled in dis- 
tributive education might have had slightly more economic need. 
The remaining principals indicated that there was no appreciable 
difference. 

The ultimate value of any program must be judged by the re- 
sults. One of the most appealing features of distributive education 
work is that you are able to watch these results unfold in the form 
of tangible experiences of people. 

Any good coordinator can pull from his mental files many il- 
lustrations of what the program has meant to boys and girls. He 
can recall some failures, certainly, but the successes far outnumber 
them. 

As the manager of a large department store in this state ex- 
pressed it, “Probably I would have quit school after the tenth grade 
except for distributive education. I certainly would not have been 
manager of this store.” 

These practical success stories, duplicated many times in hamlet 
and city alike, must be given weight in present and future debates 
about the quantity, quality and direction of education in this 


country. 
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Training Placements for Distributive 
Education Students 


HARLAND E. SAMSON 


Teacher Trainer 
Iowa State Teachers College 


KA 

HE SCOPE of the distributive occupations is tremendously 

broad and ranges through retail, wholesale, and service occupa- 
tions and even into some facets of the industrial area. The broad 
scope of the distributive occupations is indicated in the definition 
given in the recent revision of Bulletin Number 1.1 “Distributive 
occupations are those followed by proprietors, managers, or employ- 
ees engaged primarily in marketing or merchandising goods or serv- 
ices. Such occupations may be found in various business establish- 
ments including, without being limited to, retailing, wholesaling, 
manufacturing, storing, transporting, financing, and riskbearing.” 
In practical terms this means that there is probably no basic pattern 
of placements possible from community to community and from 
state to state. Local administrators and coordinators are faced with 
the question, “What distributive occupations are available to our stu- 
dents in the D. E. cooperative part-time training program?”. The 
era of indiscriminate placement among retail businesses is past. 
Today trainees must be placed in areas where they may reasonably 
expect to find full time employment after graduation. 


Importance of Placement 

As more students are trained for distributive occupations each 
year it becomes increasingly important that we train these young 
people for occupations that have a future potential. To train many 
youth in an area that has nearly reached the saturation point as far 
as new employees are concerned would be to do these students a 
great injustice. Training placements must be in relation to the 
opportunities in distribution available in the geographic area where 
the student will seek work. This means that the local coordinator, 
administrator, and state supervisory staff be fully aware of the need 
and trend of full time employment in the various retail, wholesale, 
and service establishments in their area. Taking into consideration 
such things as employee turnover, employment requirements, and 
potential opportunities within a given category, they should observe 
the number of D. E. trainees they are preparing for that occupa- 
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tional area. If too many students are being trained in one classifica- 
tion every attempt should be made to open new training placements 
in areas that are not presently being served adequately. 

In 1957 nearly 35,000 graduates of the nation’s high school dis- 
tributive education programs stepped forth to assume full-time em- 
ployment in various distributive occupations. The success of these 
youth, trained in the arts and skills of distribution, in obtaining 
and retaining full time employment in their chosen field is a reflec- 
tion of their training placement while in high school. If some did 
fail was it because of poor training or because they were trained in 
a phase of distribution that did not need new workers? 


Examples of Studies 


Two types of studies are particularly helpful in carrying out 
sound placement. The first is the follow-up study of past D. E. 
graduates to find if the training given was specifically useful in gain- 
ing employment upon graduation and if such training was the basis 
for any promotions received since. The second type of study is that 
where a comparison of placements are made with existing occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

Distributive education graduates do remain in distribution. Fol- 
low-up studies indicate that in general they are paid higher wages 
on entering full-time employment and earn promotions faster than 
other employees. Recent follow-up studies of those out one to five 
years find that about 80 per cent of those in the labor force are still 
in a distributive job. Many students have gone on to operate their 
own businesses or become store managers, buyers, or department 
heads. 

The second type of study, comparison of training placements 
with opportunities in distributive occupations, is illustrated by the 
work of distributive educators in the Central Region. The re- 
search committee of the state supervisors and teacher trainers of 
distributive education in 13 central states is now conducting such 
a study for the third year. The purpose of this study is to aid the 
individual states organize further and more detailed research that 
will answer questions of immediate local concern. Comparisons 
have been made between some 40 distributive occupational areas 
and the placements that have been made in these areas by the pro- 
grams of the cooperating states. Using the 1954 Census of Business 
as a base from which to determine full work week employees, sales 
volume, and number of establishments, computations were made to 
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determine the per cent of D. E. trainees placed in each area as well 
as trainees per thousand full time workers and the ratio of trainees 
to establishments. 

_The 1957 survey found that four groups, Food, Variety, General 
Merchandise, and Apparel accounted for 65 per cent of the trainees. 
These same four merchandise groups accounted for 36 per cent of 
the full work employees in retailing and 20 per cent of all distribu- 
tive employees in the Central Region. Few trainees were placed in 
wholesale firms with some states reporting no trainees whatsoever 
in this area. This is emphasized by the finding that there is a D. E. 
trainee in one out of every five variety stores and only one trainee 
for every 635 wholesale firms. Placements are being made heavily 
in staple consumer good stores and conspicuously absent in whole- 
sale, eating and other types of retail businesses. 

Approximately one out of every five full work week retail em- 
ployees is employed in an eating place. Eating establishments also 
represent about one of every five retail businesses. However, stu- 
dents placed in food service training ranged from about ten per cent 
down to one per cent thus falling quite short of matching the real 
occupational picture. Most of the cooperating states had about 
four to five per cent of their trainees in service station positions 
which compares closely with the per cent of full-time employees. 

The Central Region study provides additional information help- 
ful to placement by making a comparison between the 1948 and the 
1954 census figures. The changes in full-time employees and num- 
ber of business establishments from 1948 to 1954 give some indica- 
tion of trends in each classification. For example, the ten year 
period shows an increase in employees in the variety and automotive 
fields indicating opportunity for new employees. In the lumber and 
building area a decrease is found in the number of establishments 
as well as number of employees and proprietors. The general 
merchandise type of store increased in number of proprietors thus 
promising future opportunity for enterprising distributors in train- 
ing. Hardware and drug stores in the central states showed little 
change in employment opportunity. 

Placements based on such studies as this certainly have greater 
credence than those made on mere hunch or opinion. Chambers 
of Commerce or city development commissions may have the basic 
information needed for similar comparisons thus local measurement 
of placements with opportunity becomes relatively easy. Other 
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communities may find that the Census of Business or other authori- 
tative sources will have to be used. 

Naturally there are several factors which must be considered 
before any definite conclusions can be made from the figures in such 
a study. It is not known what the employee turn-over is within 
each of the merchandise groups and this certainly has much to do 
with determining the occupational potential for any given field. 
Some of the merchandise groups may be of such a nature that special 
qualifications are needed by the worker before he could enter the 
field. These might be maturity, a trade skill background, age limits 
or other factors. 

Both follow-up and comparative studies indicate that great care 
must be taken in the placement of trainees. They must be selected 
carefully through the study of their abilities, aptitudes, and interest 
and then placed in those training situations where they can achieve 
occupational preparation. However this is not enough. The train- 
ing placement must be in an occupational area where the student can 
find successful employment. 


Suggestions for Local Study 


In studying the placement of distributive education trainees the 
local program administrator should keep certain points in mind. 

First, some established base should be used so that repeat studies 
at later dates can be compared. The Census of Business classifica- 
tions seem to provide the best consistent source. Breakdown of cate- 
gories established by the census can easily be made to accommodate 
local needs. 

Second, a continuing state wide study should be made to provide 
a broad picture of opportunities. Today’s youth are highly mobile 
and many trainees may move to other communities which present 
opportunities for full-time work that are not present locally. 

Third, students should be informed early in their high school 
preparation as to future occupational trends. They should be made 
aware of immediate opportunities and also of the long range trends 
in various areas. The abilities demanded by distributive jobs are so 
varied that similar skills can be used in several different areas. For 
maximum effectiveness the program should train the student in the 
area that has the greatest future potential for him. 


a U. S. Dept. of Health Education, and Welfare, Administration of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 1, General Series No. 1, Revised 1958. United States Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D. C 
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Dividends of DECA 


Harry A. APPLEGATE 
Executive Secretary Distributive Education Clubs of America 


E CALL it DECA. Not that it has anything to do with mod- 
ern pop tunes, but probably because all of us dislike using a 
mouthful of words when we can find a lazier way to say it. Actually, 
it’s an abbreviation for a pretty long handle: Distributive Education 
Clubs of America. 


Wuat Is DECA? 

For those not too familiar with DECA, it is made up of state club 
organizations which, in turn, are made up of local clubs (or chap- 
ters) organized where Distributive Education is a part of the school 
curriculum. One purpose of Distributive Education is to prepare 
young people for employment in distributive occupations. This 
usually entails career study in retail, wholesale or service-selling 
occupations. 

The purpose of club activity, aside from its social values is to 
offer encouragement and recognition for achievement by individuals 
or class-club units in their course of study. Clubs of this nature tie 
in directly with learning. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE STUDENT 

Are such clubs really needed? Let’s see. A Distributive Educa- 
tion student receives a full, long day of instruction and lab ex- 
perience, but only a part of this—about three or four hours per day— 
is gained on the school campus. The remaining three or four hours 
of his learning day are spent in a “training station” which we call 
his laboratory experience. 

This training station, however, is not just another school room— 
it’s an actual merchandising or service organization usually located 
in the business district of his community. Here he gains actual ex- 
perience under capable supervision in the DE course of study. 

But here’s the kicker. DE usually enrolls only students 16 years 
of age or older who are either juniors or seniors in high school. 
Since DE requires being away from the school campus part of the 
day, afternoons usually, students miss many opportunities for par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular projects and necessary social develop- 
ment activities. Thus, DECA was originally conceived as a means 
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of providing social activity for students enrolled in DE who had 
similar interests by their study of specific careers. 

As interest grew in local and state club activities, these clubs 
conceived that more than social activity was necessary for members 
to gain real enjoyment from participation. Thus, the concept for 
club purposes and activities has gradually broadened. 

Today, no set pattern of operation is prescribed, however, the 
majority of local clubs plan activities which include the following 
areas: 

School Betterment 
Civic Improvement 
Professional 

Social 

Benevolent 


These areas indicate that the DE club—like any other worthwhile 
organization—must not only provide interest areas for its own mem- 
bers, but must adopt activities providing opportunities for service to 
its school, community, and fellow beings, Each chapter thus decides 
on its own Program of Youth Activity for the school year. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE SCHOOL 

A DECA chapter contributes to the school’s purpose of preparing 
well-adjusted, employable citizens for its community. Club activi- 
ties have a tremendous psychological effect upon the attitudes of 
students and many DE students have no other opportunity to par- 
ticipate in necessary social activities of the school or to develop 
responsibilities of citizenship. As club members, they learn to serve 
as leaders and followers. As these talents develop, they have oppor- 
tunity for state and national recognition—through state and national 
DECA organizations—that they would not have otherwise. 

Chapter activities serve the teacher-coordinator (who is usually 
the chapter’s sponsor also) as a teaching tool by creating interest 
in all phases of distribution study. 

The club or chapter is the “show window” for student achieve- 
ment and progress. It attracts students to the DE program who are 
interested in distribution as a career. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE COMMUNITY 
Club members have made numerous studies and surveys for a 
community to aid its economic development. Many merchants 
favor hiring DE students because of their interest in the job and 
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their related school study of that particular business. Community 
leaders have praised DECA clubs for their benevolent activities. 
Many DECA chapters have taken the lead in their community to 
provide adequate teen-age recreation. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE NATION 


The very nature of the DE instructional program and DECA 
chapter activities constantly emphasize America’s system of private 
enterprise. All DECA chapters are operated by elected student 
officials in a business-like manner. Each chapter “pays it own 
way.” 

DECA contributes to our nation’s economy in still another im- 
portant way, by attracting many of the nation’s youth to study the 
science of distribution and thus become involved in a vital career. 
History has proven that whenever a nation’s channels of distribution 
fail to function, that nation is shortlived. 

It has never been the policy of any DE official or DECA sponsor 
to loudly boast that DECA is the most important youth movement 
of today. There are many worthwhile youth movements—each 
serving a specific need and each helping to mold the lives of our 
nation’s most important asset—young people. 

These same sponsors, plus many graduates of the DE program, 
will boast, however, that DECA has paid dividends—has made defi- 
nite contributions in the lives of many DE students. 


DECA ORGANIZATION 


Any student enrolled in any distributive education instructional 
program in the nation is eligible for membership in his local DECA 
chapter, his state DECA organization and national DECA. Each 
local chapter elects its own student officers and the DE teacher- 
coordinator serves as Local Club Sponsor. Several local chapters 
in the same approximate area plan district activities with the ap- 
proval of their state DECA sponsor—usually the state supervisor of 
DE or his appointee. 

All chapters within a state comprise a State Association of DECA, 
which is under the leadership of the State Club Sponsor. Each 
district and state association elects student officers as leaders for that 
particular group. 

National DECA is composed of state associations. Student dele- 
gates elected by each state in turn elect their own national officers. 
National DECA is sponsored by DECA, Inc., which is the legal, 
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corporate unit consisting of state club sponsors—one from each affili- 
ated state association. 

DECA, Inc. elects a Board of Trustees which is the policy-making 
unit (subject to DECA, Inc. approval) which in turn hires a na- 
tional executive secretary as administrator of DECA national head- 
quarters. 


THe Future or DECA 

DECA is constantly growing. 36 states are afhiliated in this youth 
movement with more than 17,000 members. In the eyes of many 
educators, DECA has been a remarkable infant in educational 
acceptance because of its value to the student members. For the 
past six years, the National Leadership Conference has been given 
the approval of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

In the eyes of many business leaders, DECA is helping answer 
the increasing problem of interested employees and leaders for our 
expanding markets. Therefore, DECA will continue to serve along 
the lines in which it was originally conceived: 

a) To develop progressive leadership in the field of distribution 
that is competent, aggressive, self-reliant and cooperative. 

b) To provide for an intelligent choice of occupations in distri- 
bution through exploration of opportunities in the field. 

c) To create in each member an abiding interest in his chosen 
occupation through an appreciation of the opportunity it offers him 
to contribute his share in worthy home and community member- 
ship. 

d) To encourage the use of high ethical standards in business. 

e) To provide for mental and physical health through satis- 
factory social and recreational activities. 

f) To foster a deep feeling of responsibility for contributing 
through business activities to the civic, social, and moral welfare of 
society. 

g) To develop an appreciation of the influence of the fine arts 
in business. 

h) To engender a healthy respect for vocational education, and 
a desire to keep abreast of current developments in business through 
the use of the training facilities it offers, both in school and adult 
life. 
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Adult Distributive Education Sets the 
Pace for High School D E Students 


VERNON R. MAACK 


Vocationel Coordinator 
Jefferson Senior High School 


Alexanaria, Minnesota 

ILLING TWO BIRDS at the same time is not always easy. 

As teacher-coordinator of a Part-time Occupational Training 
Program I have been assigned the job of directing adult evening 
school activities. In many states this is a common practice and in 
most cases the coordinator can perform the job well due to his 
specialized training. Directing evening school activities can take a 
great deal of time depending on the scope or area covered. Many 
adult leaders in education recommend greater supervisory time for 
this young and increasingly important field, adult education. When- 
ever and wherever possible the teacher-coordinator should assume 
responsibility for adult education activities as long as it does not 
interfere with his primary responsibilities to the students in the 
high school program. 

Let me briefly describe the importance of distributive occupa- 
tions. Incidentally distributive occupations include those business 
firms from which goods and services are distributed to consumers. 
A few examples would be retail stores, wholesale houses, and outside 
selling firms. The very important link from mass production to 
mass consumption is mass distribution. At no time should greater 
emphasis be placed on any one of these three for they are all equally 
important. Many young people need to consider the possibility of 
entering a distributive occupation for a livelihood. It is a fact that 
many youth and adults do not prepare themselves for the retail 
and wholesale fields but a large percentage will become employed in 
these fields. 

Working with adults in the distributive field has provided me 
with many rich experiences. In the first place my many contacts 
with business firms each day keep me businesswise and alert to 
change. My students in high school benefit from this first-hand in- 
formation and consequently they are ready for new business methods. 
These acquaintances also provide me with a fine source of guest 
speakers for related training classes. The very minute a new fashion. 
or new material is received in the various business firms the trainees 
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are notified and given a certain amount of background information. 
Here again it is up to the adults in the business firm to be ade- 
quately informed so that merchandise information can be passed 
on to the beginning worker. 

There is only one real fallacy in the leadership that adults sup- 
posedly can give high school students or other beginning workers. 
This happens to be the degree of leadership that the adult demon- 
strates. Some persons have a natural gift of leadership and will use 
it whenever possible. The majority of adults have lesser degrees 
of leadership and need distributive education supervisory training. 
When experienced salespeople learn how to pass along their vast 
reservoir of merchandise information and customer knowledge to 
others they become invaluable to their firms. This is the point where 
adults set the pace for high school students. In most instances it 
is very difficult for the high school youth to advance if he is to do it 
entirely on his own. Not so for the students on the Part-time Occu- 
pational Training Program who receive related training in high 
school and individual training from well trained supervisors who 
have been given leadership training classes. In this instance the 
high school student can make rapid progress because the proper 
pace has been set by his adult leader or trainer. 

A teacher-coordinator can take great pride in pointing to a young 
person who got his start in high school and advances to a highly 
successful job. As part-time trainees, high school seniors receive 
good basic distributive education and business experience through 
on-the-job training. Then as an out-of-school youth this same young 
man continues his training in evening school classes. Finally as 
adults they continue advance classes in evening school and attain 
the high degree of executive proficiency needed in the competitive 
businesses of today. Many such young people with this training 
become very fine sales people, assistant managers, buyers, managers, 
and store owners in a span of two to five years. The adults who 
have helped train these young people and set the pace for success 
can take equal pride in their accomplishments. 

Lower mark-ups, higher operating costs, rapid fashion and tech- 
nological changes, new merchandise, and fluctuating consumer mar- 
kets have caused business firms to make their operations more effi- 
cient. Well trained management and employees are the keys to keep 
modern business in the black. Business firms and employees need 
and seek additional distributive training. Adult evening school 
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enrollments have been climbing every year in our community and 
this seems to be the general trend throughout the nation. 

The teacher-coordinator who conducts or directs adult evening 
school classes in distributive education will need to develop a plan 
along the following lines: 

A. Survey the exact class needs of the distributive workers 
. Obtain an adequate pre-class enrollment 
. Secure a competent instructor 
. Provide proper equipment and facilities 
. Develop a course of study 


. In some cases set-up advisory committees 

G. Arrange for the various stages of publicity 

H. Assist the class instructor in every way possible 

I. Provide up-to-date visual aids when needed 

J. Secure an evaluation of the class at the end of the course. 


There is no substitute for personal contacts when setting-up evening 
school classes. By personal visitations the teacher-coordinator can 
use practical illustrations that are meaningful to all concerned. All 
of the extra effort is well worthwhile because of the greater under- 
standing obtained by the adults in their work with beginning work- 
ers. These adult classes tend to raise the level of training for youth 
and set a pace which spells success. 

It seems evident that adults in distributive occupations must 
secure the most advanced training possible and then be willing to 
demonstrate their leadership ability. Then the pace must be fast 
and the challenge great if young people are to be enthused about 
entering the many excellent distributive occupations. High school 
youth and other beginning workers entering business today are faced 
with many pitfalls. Our adults who have taken many distributive 
education classes are able to point the way and set the pace. Oppor- 
tunities for the right person in the right job are unlimited. Ad- 
vancement in jobs seems to be limited only by each individual’s 
capacities, abilities, and training. 
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Distributive Education Faces New 
Challenges 


LeRoy J. DONALDSON 
Western Illinois University 
HE EFFECTIVENESS of the cooperative part-time distribu- 
tive education programs of the public secondary schools of the 
United States is judged by the success of the students who graduate 
from those programs. The student's success is judged in two en- 
tirely different settings after his graduation from high school: 1. As 
a beginning worker in a distributive occupation, or 2. As a freshman 
in some college or university. 

The major portion of this discussion is based upon the assump- 
tion that the majority of graduates of cooperative part-time distribu- 
tive education programs enter upon beginning positions in the field 
of distribution. However, in this era when so many high school 
graduates are going on to institutions of higher learning, attention 
must also be given to how the distributive education graduate fares 
in college. A large part of the student’s success in the distributive 
field while he is still in school and after he is graduated depends 
upon the quality, appropriateness, and amount of instruction which 
he receives while he is a participant in the cooperative part-time 
distributive education program. 

The information upon which this article is based was secured 
through a Ph.D. study entitled “An Evaluative Study of the Feder- 
ally Reimbursable Part-time Cooperative Distributive Education 
Programs in the Public Secondary Schools of Illinois.” Information 
was received for this study from 431 students who were currently 
enrolled in cooperative distributive education programs, 97 gradu- 
ates of such programs, 51 school administrators and guidance per- 
sonnel, 105 employers, 104 parents, 23 coordinators, 34 other busi- 
ness education teachers, 17 nonbusiness education teachers, and 16 
chamber of commerce officials. 


The Units of Instruction 


Instruction in the cooperative part-time distributive education 
programs in Illinois centered around the topics listed in the Jn- 
structional Guide for Cooperative Part-time Distributive Education 
Programs published by the Illinois Board for Vocational Education. 
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Various groups were asked to rate these topics according to the value 
which they had in preparing students to succeed in positions in the 
distributive field. A rating scale of 5 through 1 was used, with 5 
representing the highest rating, and 1, the lowest rating. The topics 
are listed here in the order of the ratings assigned to them by the 
students enrolled in the programs at the time of the study: 


Topic Rating 
1. Selling 4.2 
2. The cooperative training plan 4.1 
3. Securing a job 4.1 
4. Making the most of the job 4.1 
5. Business relationships 4.0 
6. Knowledge of merchandise 4.0 
7. Store organization and management 3.6 
8. Mathematics of retailing 3.6 
9. Store system 3.5 
10. The future of distribution 3.5 
11. Window and store display 3.4 
12. Background of distribution 3.4 
13. Advertising 3.3 
14. Receiving and marking 3.3 
15. Store location and layout 3.3 
16. Returns, complaints, adjustments 3.3 
17. Planning for future operations 3.3 
18. Laws pertaining to retailing 3.3 
19. Special selling events and promotions 3.2 
20. Non-selling activities 3.1 
21. Merchandise control 3.1 
22. Credit and collections 3.0 
23. Marketing 3.0 
24. Buying 3.0 
25. Accounting 2.7 


The six units which received ratings of four or above by the 
students were: selling, the cooperative training plan, securing a 
job, making the most of the job, business relationships, and knowl- 
edge of merchandise. Only one unit, accounting, received a rating 
below 3, which indicates that the students thought it to be below 
average in its value in helping them to succeed on the job. 

The coordinators also rated the instructional units, and the six 
most highly rated units were: selling, knowledge of merchandise, 
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business relations, making the most of the job, securing a job, and 
mathematics of retailing. Each of these six units received ratings 
of four or more. The three units receiving the lowest ratings were: 
location and layout, planning for future operations, and back- 
ground of distribution. 

The employers agreed to a large degree with the students and the 
coordinators in the ratings which they assigned to the units of class- 
room instruction. The units which they rated highest were business 
relationships, making the most of the job, knowledge of merchan- 
dise, selling, and securing a job. The six units receiving the lowest 
ratings were: accounting, buying, advertising, background of distri- 
bution, credit and collections, and store location and layout. 

The five units receiving the highest ratings from graduates of 
the distributive education program were: selling, the cooperative 
training plan, making the most of the job, business relationships, 
securing a job. The units receiving the lowest ratings were: re- 
ceiving and marking, non-selling activities, accounting, credit and 
collections, and buying. 

From the evidence secured concerning the units of instruction 
which were being used in Illinois schools, it was apparent that those 
units which were most immediately connected with what the student 
or graduate was currently performing on the job were the ones 
which were ranked as being most important. Conversely, those 
units which had to do with work which the student might or might 
not do sometime in the future did not receive high ratings. 

Obviously, the effectiveness of the units of instruction in the 
cooperative programs depended upon how well the teachers and the 
business men presented the instruction, and provided meaningful 
learning activities both in the classroom and on the job. Through 
this study an attempt was made to secure an evaluation of the 
activities engaged in by the coordinators and the students in the 
classroom. 


Instructional Activities in the Classroom 


Four hundred twenty-two students rated the classroom activities. 
The five classroom activities which received the highest ratings from 
the students were: listening to talks by businessmen, giving sales 
demonstrations before the class, viewing movies related to the selling 
field, taking part in directed class discussion of job problems, and 
taking part in directed class discussion of text material. Each of the 
foregoing activities received ratings of 4 or above. 
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The six classroom activities which received the lowest ratings 
from the students were: listening to classroom lectures by the 
teacher; writing essay examinations; listening to special reports by 
individual students; participating in and listening to panel discus- 
sions; preparing skits, plays, or other programs to be presented be- 
fore school assemblies, over radio or television, before service clubs, 
or other groups; participating in skits, plays, or other programs be- 
fore various school and non-school groups, or over the radio or tele- 
vision. Each of these activities received ratings ranging from 2.8 
to 2.2 by the students. 

Definite suggestions were made by 156 students for making the 
classroom phase of the cooperative program more helpful in prepar- 
ing them to succeed on the job. The five most frequently men- 
tioned suggestions were: have more display work, have more dis- 
cussion on selling techniques, have more selling demonstrations, 
hold more individual conferences with students about job prob- 
lems, and take more field trips during class time. Altogether 94 
different suggestions were made by the students, but only those 
which were listed by at least five students were included in the 
report. 

Sixty-three graduates of cooperative programs listed 38 items of 
the classroom phase of instruction which they considered weaknesses. 
The six weaknesses upon which there was the greatest unanimity of 
opinion were: inadequate classroom and equipment, lack of disci- 
pline in class, lack of interest on part of students, lack of coopera- 
tion of students with teacher and with each other, program not well 
planned and coordinated with job, inadequate textbooks and in- 
structional materials. 

Administrators and guidance personnel were asked to rate 11 
factors concerning the in-school phase of the cooperative program. 
Of the 11 factors submitted to these school employees, each received 
a rating of 3.8 or above—5 being the high rating, and 1, the low 
rating. Here are the factors and the ratings which were awarded 
them by 53 of the personnel in this group: relations of coordinator 
with rest of faculty, 4.3; qualifications of coordinator such as person- 
ality, training, and experience, 4.2; effectiveness of organization of 
course of study and instructional materials, 4.1; effectiveness of 
presentation of subject matter, 4.1; general atmosphere of classroom, 
4; relevance of classroom instruction to job experiences, 4; general 
attitude of the enrollees toward course, 3.9; relations of cooperative 
students with rest of faculty, 3.9; special equipment of the classroom, 
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3.9; attitude of rest of the faculty toward program, 3.8; value of 
experiences provided students through the distributive education 
club, 3.8. 


Instructional Activities and Experiences on the Job 

The duties which the students performed on the job were such 
that they gave the students valuable experience in preparing them to 
become distributive workers. Four hundred twenty-five students 
responded to the question regarding the types of duties performed 
in the stores. All of the students took part in keeping the stores 
and merchandise clean and orderly, Seventy-nine per cent of the 
students helped stock shelves, counters, tables, and other store fix- 
tures with merchandise. Seventy-one per cent ran errands. Sixty- 
nine per cent sold merchandise in the store. The rest of the first 
ten most frequently listed duties in order of the per cent of the 
students who listed each were: counting merchandise, getting stock 
from the stock room, receiving and checking merchandise in the 
stock room, wrapping or bagging merchandise for salespeople, and 
marking merchandise in the stock room. 

Additional insight into the value of the on-the-job phase of 
training was received concerning other features of the job ex- 
periences. For example, ten characteristics of the training stations 
were rated by the students. Each of the 10 characteristics received 
an average rating of at least 3. Seven of the 10 characteristics re- 
ceived ratings of 4 or more. They were: kindness and friendliness 
of manager and other employees; amount learned on the job this 
school year; amount of instruction and help received in store, as 
new tasks and responsibilities are begun; up-to-dateness of store and 
equipment; freedom felt to approach manager and other supervisors 
with store problems; accuracy of ratings received from store; and 
variety of new things learned on job. 

Graduates of the cooperative part-time programs also rated 11 
factors relating to on-the-job instruction. Each of the 11 factors 
received above-average ratings by the graduates. The five factors 
that received the highest ratings were: kindness and friendliness of 
the manager and other employees, amount learned on the job, 
amount of instruction and help received in the store as the graduate 
progressed on the job, accuracy of rating received from the store, 
and freedom felt to approach manager and other employees with 
problems. The factor which received the lowest average score from 
the 97 graduates was the opportunity for advancement in position 
and salary. This factor was awarded an average rating of 3.4. 
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In the American Business Education Yearbook for 1952, Miss 

Beth Coghlan, Supervisor of Distributive Education in the Seattle 

) Public Schools, listed some criteria for use in the selection of train- 

ing stations to be used in cooperative part-time distributive educa- 

tion programs. Ivins and Runge? also listed factors to be considered 

in selecting training stations. From these sources a check-list of 

factors was compiled to be used by the coordinators in rating the 

training stations where their students were employed. The criteria 
| used for the check list were: 


1. Merchants regard students as trainees, not as fully trained 


workers. 
2. Store personnel with whom students are in close contact 
attempt to help train them rather than to hinder them. 
7 | 3. Stations pay students at least the minimum wage which is 
: prevalent in the community for beginning workers. 


. The station is “up-to-date” in its equipment and methods of 
doing business. 


5. The station provides opportunity for the student to progress 


f in knowledge, skill, responsibility, wages, and rank. 

e ) 6. The station provides a variety of learning experiences. 

s 7. The manager and/or a delegated staff member gives direct 

d supervision to the student. 

E- 8. The station cooperates in the classroom phase of instruction 

J by providing materials, speakers, and other help when invited 

a to do so. 

as 9. The station employs the student during the entire school year 

id | for a minimum of 15 hours per school week. 

a With the above criteria in mind, the coordinators were asked to 
rate the training stations in their communities. Using a rating scale 

11 of 5 through 1, the coordinators rated 392 training stations. There 

os were 102 stations which received ratings of 5; 145 which received 

<3 ratings of 4; 93 which received ratings of 3; 40 which received rat- 

of ings of 2; and 12 which received ratings of 1. In 20 of the com- 

b, | munities which furnished ratings, the average rating of all the sta- 

- tions in each community was above average. In only two of the 

re. communities, was the average rating for all stations below average. 

ith Need for Attracting Qualified Students 

om A great number of the weaknesses pointed out concerning the 

ion distributive education programs stemmed from poor guidance. That 


is, many of the students who were enrolled in the cooperative pro- 
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grams were not qualified either from the standpoint of interest of 
from the standpoint of abilities to succeed in the field cf distribution 
In the section of the dissertation devoted to suggestions for improv- 
ing the programs, 17.6 per cent of the employers, 35.1 per cent of 
the nonbusiness teachers, 29 per cent of the other business teachers, 
12.5 per cent of the chamber of commerce officials, and 23.8 per cent 
of the coordinators suggested that greater effort should be made to 
guide students into the program who were qualified to succeed in 
the field of distribution. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

One of the most serious problems which faces coordinators and 
teachers in the field of distributive education today has come about 
because of the desire on the part of an ever-increasing percentage of 
high school graduates to attend college. It is inevitable—and from 
the viewpoint of employers of distributive personnel—that among 
this increasing number of college-bound graduates will be included 
an increasing number of graduates of distributive education pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, even though many of these people have 
formed the types of work habits which will help them to succeed 
at the lower levels of distributive occupations, they have not ac- 
quired the knowledge, nor have they acquired the work habits 
which will help them to succeed in college. If they cannot succeed 
in college, they cannot prepare themselves for success at the higher 
levels in the field of distribution. The cooperative part-time distrib- 
utive education programs can no longer be conducted with the 
thought of preparing workers only for beginning positions in the 
field of distribution. In addition, the educational experiences pro- 
vided distributive education students by the high school must be 
aimed at providing them with a solid foundation which will also 
enable students who so desire to qualify themselves for higher posi- 
tions either through formal college education, or through informal 
training on the job. 

‘Beth Coghlan, “Cooperative Business Education Programs,’ American Business 


Education Yearbook, 1952, p. 322. 
2W. H. Ivins and W. B. Runge, Work Experience in the High School, pp. 286-288. 
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